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_ Tuoven the returns for the Finwhaling in 1889 are again 
not so perfect as one could wish, they are yet sufficiently so to 
show that the falling off from year to year, in the number of 
whales, steadily and even rapidly continues.. I have heard 
nothing from my friend Capt. Berg; and as there is also no 
mention of him in the list Capt. Sérensen again, as usual, kindly 
sent me, I suppose he was not whaling last season. Capt. H. 
Ellevsen, instead of working at Vardé, has been trying his luck 
off Iceland, taking his factory, and all his plant, to that country, 
where I understand he has been.very successful, but I have heard 
no details. Capt. Selliken virtually retired in 1888. This leaves 
a total of thirty-one whaling vessels, against thirty-five in 1888. 
- IT have no information concerning Kommandér 8. Foyn or Herr 
Gjever; but, as on previous occasions, I have made bold to guess 
at their numbers, so as to arrive at an approximate total, and 
have, in the table at the end, printed these guesses in Roman 
figures, so as to distinguish them from the certainties. Upon 
these premises, I find that while the take in 1888 amounted to at 
least 203 whales (of the four species) per ship, in 1889 the take 
only reached about 14%. The principal falling off was in Blue 
Whales, of which only about 20 were taken in 1889, against at 
least 75 in 1888; and Humpbacks, about 8 only, instead of about 
six times that number. 
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Capt. Sérensen attributes this falling off partly to storms and 
bad weather which the whalers met with in June and July, but 
also to the fact “that whales are becoming more and more scarce. 
What is the reason of this is not easy to say—whether it is owing 
to persecution or other causes. For my own part, I believe that 
the action of the current in the water may have a great influence. 
There have, for instance, been seen this year great quantities of 
whales in the tract between Bear Island and Spitzbergen, and 
this has led me to the belief that the Gulf-stream, which carries 
with it the whales’ ‘ Aat,’ or food,—‘ Kril’ (= Thysanopoda 
inermis), has taken a new northerly course. I also ground this 


conclusion on the range of temperature of the water off the coast- 


of Finmarken, together also with the fact that the Blue Whales’ 
food—the ‘ Kril’—does not seem to be in the same quantity, by 
a long way, as formerly.” 

Capt. Horn (Yeretiki) also refers to the bad weather :—‘‘ The 
season was very bad; we had mostly E. and N.E. wind, cold and 
foggy even to the last.” Of the sixteen Common Rorquals 
captured by his vessels, he says, ‘‘ All were of the variety known 
as ‘ Langrér,’* not one real Fin. From the first two Langrér 
I had 144 petroleum barrels oil.” His total amount (883 barrels) 
gave an average of 42 barrels per whale. He has started the manu- 
facture of glue, the produce of which, he reports, is excellent. 

Capt. Hoff (Jarfjord) writes: —‘‘ The whaling for the year 
1889 has, in the whole result, been bad. The Common Rorquals, 
to the eastward of the North Cape, kept for the most part far off to 
sea, and much scattered, and only during the space of a fortnight, 
about midsummer, were there taken a certain number of Common 
Rorquals round Vardé and to the eastwards: during all the rest 
of the season the whaling, in the main, passed by from North 
Cape eastwards beyond Tanafjord for the boats stationed in East 
Finmarken. The Blue Whales began to show themselves in 
June, but only singly, and were difficult to approach. Later, 
sundry Blue Whales journeyed along the Russian coast, to the 
eastward of Kildin, but bad weather and fog almost entirely put 
a stop to all whaling. Most of the whalers turned homewards 
earlier than usual; we returned from Jarfjord the 30th August.” 


* Literally, long reed; just as the English word Rorqual is simply 
Ror-kval, Finmarken for Rér-hval = Reed Whale. 
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| Capt. Hoff captured eleven male Common Rorquals; lengths 
| in Norwegian feet (= 1 ft. 03 in. English) :—63, 62, 63, 62, 55, 
45 (young), 56, 56, 57, 66, 64: average 59 ft. Fifteen females ; 
lengths :— 67, 67, 64, 62, 68, 67, 63*, 67, 63, 67*, 64, 64, 64*, 
66, 68: average 654 ft. The three marked * contained fetuses. 
' I am not sure that the above are in their right order, but that is 
unimportant. On May 23rd a foetus was found of 50 centimetres 
in length; it was sent, preserved in salt, to Professors Walter and 
Kuchenthal, of Jena, who were then at Vardé; on July 5th, a foetus, 
4 ft. Norw.; and on August &th, a foetus 10 ft.long. The Common 
‘Rorquals were obtained between April 3rd and August 22nd. 
Capt. Hoff’s only Blue Whale during the season was a female, 
killed August 20th, 74 Norw. ft. long, and containing a fetus 
15 ft. long, nearly fully developed, with about two inches of 
blubber on its body, but without the least trace of oil. Three 
Rudolphi’s Rorquals, killed August 5th and 6th, were females of 
49 and 44 Norw. ft., and a male of 49 ft. The only Humpback, 
a female of 40 ft., was killed August 14th. On his passage north, 
Capt. Hoff noted three medium-sized examples of this species 
| inside Mageré sound, on March 24th; and on the 25th two small 
examples, about an English mile off the land by Sletnes (near 
the Nord-Kyn). He saw no large number of whales together 
during the whole season. | | 

‘I'wo other companies are proposing to try Iceland next year, 
and Capt. Grén (with the ‘Skjéld’ and ‘ Verge’) is removing his 
factory from Busse Sund, Vardi, to Ingé, near Hammerfest. 

At the Paris Exhibition, Kommandér Svend Foyn took three 
gold medals, and the Finmarken Co. a silver medal, for their 
whale products, as I am informed by Capt. Sérensen, but I know 
no further details. Capt. M. C. Bull, of Sérver, has manufactured 
extract of meat from whale-flesh, which is said to be equal in 
quality to ‘‘ Liebig.” 

Capt. Castberg, of the Christiania Co., manufactured 1853 
sacks of guano, and Capt. C. Sorensen, of the ‘Falken’ Co., 
2400. Ido not know the produce of the other guano factories. 

I did not go to the northern part of Norway last year, and 
saw no Cetacean life in my passages across the North Sea. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES FROM SUFFOLK.* 
By G. T. Rope. 


May (continued). 


b 10th. Saw both Shellducks several times during the day. 
Norfolk Plovers screeching to-night. 

llth. One Shellduck (or drake probably) about the river. A 
Nightingale was this morning skulking about a thick clump of 
whin bushes on the heath, near a farmhouse. Its manner led me 
to suppose it had a nest close at hand. Iam not sure whether 
this bird has ever been known to build among the roots of whin 
or furze. 

12th. Sawa few Common Terns this morning. . Some Lesser 
Terns have been frequenting this part of the river several days. 
Though perhaps it was the long pointed wings, forked tail, and 
general form of this elegant little bird which first suggested the 
name of Sea Swallow, there is also, I think, a decidedly Swallow- 
like tone about the voice. Saw three Whinchats drinking at a 

pond near a farmhouse. 

18th. Noticed at Blaxhall two Blackcaps together, to all 
appearance a pair, though both had chestnut crowns. 

14th. Saw both Shellducks to-day. When first noticed they 
were on the Friston saltings, but after a time they rose, and came 
: close over me. While flying they kept uttering a soft, low, 

, descending whistle. One disappeared behind a clump of oaks, 

| mentioned above as growing close to the river ; the other (doubt- 
: less the drake), after taking a sweep round the trees, came back 
and alighted on the saltings. I afterwards searched the spot 
- where the duck so mysteriously disappeared, and soon found a 
: _ rabbits’ hole, the appearance of which plainly indicated a nest 
within. The entrance was partly concealed by brambles ; about 
the mouth of the hole were a few bits of white down, and, a little 
way in, a single feather. I also fancied I could make out foot- 
prints in the loose sand. Many pairs of these handsome birds 
: | formerly nested annually in rabbits’ holes about Iken Heath. 
They used also to breed at Sudbourne, near the ferry, and at 
Gedgrave ; but, like most birds in this country that have the 


* Concluded from p. 297. 
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misfortune to be either at all rare or possessed of unusual beauty, 
they have been gradually driven, by continual persecution, from 
their old haunts, and now only an occasional pair makes an 
attempt to rear a brood in the neighbourhood. The locality 
seems so admirably suited to their wants and habits that itis a 
great pity they are not more strictly protected. On both banks 
of the river, but particularly the right bank, there is a good deal 
of broken and uncultivated ground,—mostly sand, covered more 
or less with whin bushes and brakes, and abounding in rabbits’ 
holes; while the saltings and mud-flats afford an inexhaustible 
supply of food in the shape of small Mollusca, such as Hydrobia 
ulve, Conovulus denticulatus, Littorine, &c., as well as innumerable 
small Crustacea, and other minute forms of animal life. Saw 
to day three large Gulls (Herring or Black-backed), circling for 
some time above a farmhouse near the river ; some small chickens, 
in coops, had I believe attracted their attention. An instance of 
a captive Herring Gull devouring chickens occurs in ‘ The 
Zoologist’ for May, 1888, p. 186, the recorder of which also 
mentions a case where a Gull of this species was seen at a stack, 
feeding on mice. While on the subject of the rapacious habits 
of this group of Gulls, the following may be worth mentioning: 
—The stomach of a fine old male Great Black-backed Gull, 
shot a few years back at Leiston, contained the body of a very 
large rat. During and after floods a few of these big Gulls used 
to frequent the Leiston marshes, keeping to the higher ground, 
which remained uncovered by the surrounding waste of waters, 
where Moles, Field Voles and Shrews were of necessity congre- 
gated in some numbers. The many castings left on the spot were 
composed principally of the bones and fur of these animals, those 
of the Mole being particularly abundant. 

| 15th. Saw both the Shellducks this morning gradually working 
their way towards the nest, at about the same time of day as 
before (between half-past nine and ten). To anyone not in their 
secret they would merely appear to be lazily feeding, or paddling 
about at the edge of the saltings,—in fact taking it easy. When 
they had, in this manner, arrived at a point opposite the nest, but 
on the further side of the river, both birds got up and took a 
sweep round the nest as before; one only reappearing, and 


remaining about the saltings for the rest of the day. This clever — 
little piece of acting I saw repeated on several subsequent. 
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occasions, at about the same time of day; the same leisurely and | 
apparently haphazard manner being invariably adopted. I was 
able to watch the drake this morning from my window. 

16th. <A beautiful rain. First noticed the young fronds of 
the brake fern above ground. Found a young Redshank on 
the saltings, cold and weak. The two Shellducks were together 
to-night at about seven o’clock. Foot-prints plainly visible at 
the entrance of their nesting-hole, the sand being wet from the 
rain. A few Frogs abroad to-night after the rain. Among them 
I noticed one example of a variety not uncommon about here, the 
colouring of which is strikingly brilliant and attractive. Writing 
from memory I should describe it as follows :—Upper parts of a 
rich, shining, chestnut-red ; throat and under parts lemon-yellow, 
profusely blotched and sprinkled with blood-red, the markings 
on the legs and thighs being, I think, of the latter colour. Frogs 
of very large size occur here, coloured as above; but they appear 
to acquire this distinct livery at an early age, as I have seen 
young ones of a year old showing the same peculiarity. Heard 
some Norfolk Plovers to-night on the heath. 

17th. A small Ladybird seen to-day, near the river, of a 
species new to me, though probably well known to many entomo- 
logical readers of ‘ The Zoologist.’ Its colouring was so beautiful 
that I may perhaps be pardoned for attempting a description :-— 
The whole of the thorax and wing-cases intensely deep pium- 
brown, approaching black, and having a remarkably glossy and 
polished surface. It had four brilliant red spots, two being large 
and shaped like a comma; the others small, roundish, and closer 
together. A pair of Redshanks, very clamorous to-day, at the 
top of the cliff, having evidently young ones close by; they kept 
alighting, from time to time, on the top of one of the oaks over- 
hanging the saltings, uttering all the time their loud and 
impressive alarm notes. It is a common practice with these 
birds, when they have young about the saltings, to alight on these 
trees; and should anyone chance to pass nearer than they like to 
the chicks squatting among the rushes, several pairs of Redshanks 
may often be seen together, wheeling and screaming about the 
oaks, and perching from time to time on the upper twigs. Every 
now and then they dash suddenly to the ground, where, as well 
as when on the trees, they continually keep up the curious jerking 
bow so characteristic of this bird. Several pairs breed on a dry 
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part of the heath, at a considerable distance from the river or 
marshes. Came upon a Common Whitethroat’s nest in a clump 
of “ butcher’s broom” on the cliff, a few yards only from that of 
the Shellducks. Saw both of the latter birds together at about 
three o’clock this afternoon. Noticed a single Norfolk Plover 
standing in the middle of a large ploughed field adjoining the 
heath ; it was calling loudly. Heard more of these birds about 
three hours later on; also a Nightjar. 

18th. A Kestrel seen for the first time since coming here. 
Some Swifts were hawking over the river to-day. 

20th. Looked at a “‘ Tit box” fixed last March on a garden- 
wall at Blaxhall, and found a Blue Tit sitting on eggs. 

2ist. Went to Leiston. A Jay seen on the way. ‘This, 
owing to persecution by gamekeepers, is fast becoming a rare bird 
here. Noticed several pairs of Yellow Wagtails in the Leiston 
marshes. My brother has seen a male Teal about for some time 
past: several Wigeon, he told me, remained there during the 
floods, and among them a few Pintails, as well as a male Scaup, 
and asmall party of Godwits. He has only seen one pair of 
Shovellers. He also mentioned having met with a small Sand- 
piper, on the marshes, which he could not make out, it being 
neither T'otanus ochropus nor hypoleucus,—the note, too, being 
unlike that of either species. 

22nd. A single Dunlin and a Ring Dotterel were feeding this 
’ morning on the mud, keeping close together, as if they had been 
- birds of the same species. Counted, with the aid of a telescope, 
thirty-three Herons at once, standing about the mud and in the 
water, opposite the heronry. Ihave no doubt there were more 
which, owing to the distance, escaped notice, while others kept 
flying about, and like the Irishman’s pig, would not keep still 
enough to be counted. A pair of Common Sandpipers were 
running about, near the limekiln, both to-day and yesterday. 
Watched the Shellducks to their nest. Their proceedings were 
as usual, excepting that two turns instead of one were taken 
round the trees, the duck dropping during the second. Probably 
I was nearer than they thought desirable, and a little extra 
caution was deemed necessary. 

27th. First saw a Spotted Flycatcher at Blaxhall. 

28th. Having been away since the 26th, I went this evening 
to see if the Shellduck’s nest was safe, and had the mortification 
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of finding that some scamp or scamps had been there in my 
absence, and dug it out. On making enquiries of a man who 
knew of the nest, I learned that two boys had taken the eggs and 
caught the duck. There issome satisfaction, however, in being able 
to state that she afterwards managed to escape from them. .The 
eggs must have been useless, as I believe incubation had been going 
on some time. I was told to-day that there had been another Shell- 
duck’s nest this year at Black Heath, further down the river, and 
that this also had been destroyed. It seems almost impossible 
now-a-days for a pair to bring off a brood in safety.* A very large 
black-backed gull, I think LZ. marinus, was circling overhead this 
morning close to the house. Every now and then he swept down 
close to some chicken-coops: his flight was truly majestic. There 
have been a few Ring Dotterels about the mud-flats for the last 
few days. Noticed two Black-headed Gulls on the wing, also a 
Nightjar near the wood. | 

30th. A cock Blackbird comes down to feed on the mud near 
the same spot almost daily. To-day he was accompanied by a 
young one. Both Starlings and Blackbirds seem to find abundance 
of food there. I have seen both species pull out very big red 
worms, which I think must have been lug-worms. 

3lst. Saw a pair of Stock Doves alight on the marshes near 
Iken Wood. Observed one a few days back near the decoy. 


JUNE. 


Ist. Found a Yellowhammer’s nest containing four eggs. 
Met a young Peewit running “on tip-toes” along the road, and 
apparently only just hatched. When only a few yards off it saw 
me and squatted flat, with head and neck stretched out. While 
in this attitude these little creatures always, I believe, remain 
silent as well as motionless, but as soon as they are taken in the 
hand, or indeed know that they have been discovered, they squeal 
very loudly. 

2nd. The Small Heath butterfly first seen. 

5th. While watching with a telescope a Heron fishing at 
low water, I saw him make a violent plunge forward, and 


* Why not prosecute the offenders? The Shellduck is included in the 
Schedule to the “* Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880,’’ and may not be killed or 
taken between March 1st and August 1st under the penalty of a pound.—Eb. 


| 
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bring out a large flat-fish, far too big to swallow whole. 
After holding it a short time in his beak, as if considering what 
steps to take next, he flapped slowly across the river. Several 
other Herons, however, gave chase, and a regular scrimmage 
ensued, but at such a distance that I was unable to see how 
the fish was finally disposed of. Possibly in an instance 
like the above, where the size or shape of the prey prevents 
it being swallowed whole, the pectinated claw of the middle 
toe would prove useful, enabling the bird to get a firmer grip 
with the feet, while the beak was employed in pecking the 
fish to pieces. 

6th. -Found a few specimens of Planorbis nautileus in a road- 
side ditch in this parish (Iken). Heard Norfolk Plovers calling 
to-night. 

7th. The Small Heath butterfly is now abundant. Saw a 
“ Gate-keeper” to-day, for the first time, also a Painted Lady. 
This evening several Bats of some small species were hunting for 


food about an oak-tree. They threaded their way in and out of. 


the branches with great rapidity, seeming never to touch a leaf 
or twig. Nightjars heard now every night about some oaks on 
the heath near Iken wood. These birds have a particular liking 
for trees (especially oaks), growing alone or in small clumps, on 
wide, open heaths or other uncultivated ground. 

8th. First noticed the Small Copper butterfly. Saw a single 
Grey Wagtail near the Cliff, but had unfortunately no glass at 
the time. It had some dark feathers about the throat, but the 
markings seemed ill defined. A pair seen by my brother and 
myself at Mildenhall in the summer of 1865 evidently had a nest 
close by, though we were unable to find it. 

17th. Saw the first Red Admiral. Noticed some toad- 
tadpoles at Blaxhall feeding in large numbers on cow-dung. 
Tadpoles are excellent scavengers: I have watched them eating 
a dead rat, as well as dead sticklebacks, toads, and even their 
fellow-tadpoles. 3 

22nd. Found a Field Vole on the sand at the water’s edge, 
among some sea-weed cast up by the tide. On seeing me it made 
straight for the water, and swam out boldly. On several other 
occasions I have met with these little animals close to the water, 
and seen them plunge in as a rat would, but they do not often 
swim far. They will sometimes cross a ditch of no great width, 
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but in the case of a comparatively wide sheet of water they soon 
turn round and make for land again. 

23rd. Again saw a Painted Lady. A Sky Lark was singing 
to-night as late as 8.32 p.m. — | 

25th. Until this date I had, since coming here, neither seen 
nor heard an Owl of any kind; but to-night, at about a quarter 
past nine, had the good fortune to fall in with a pair of these 
interesting birds. They were sailing about at the edge of 
Iken wood, returning every now and then to perch in the trees, 
and though I watched them for about ten minutes, during which 
time one of them came several times within a few yards of my 
head, I could not make out the species with certainty. They 
always kept above me, shewing dark against the sky; the facial 
disk, however, was discernible and appeared well developed. 
Both birds kept uttering a short, squeaking, and slightly ascending 
note, like the noise made by a wheel-barrow wanting grease. 
From their actions I am inclined to think they were Long-eared 
Owls, though I never before heard that species make this 
squeaking cry. This bird would, I think, be fairly common here 
if game-preservers would only give it a chance, instead of allowing 
their keepers, as is too often the case, to harass and destroy Owls 
of all kinds. I only wish I could have impressed upon these 
beautiful birds the desirability of moving on. If they stop here 
their fate is sealed. There is, not far from here, one small estate 
where game is scarcely preserved at all—would there were more ! 
—here there are a few plantations, chiefly of firs, well suited to the 
requirements of the Long-eared Owl. Near one of these I lately 
had the pleasure of watching two of these birds for several nights. 
I think there can be little doubt that they were a pair, and as 
this happened during mid-winter, it looks as if this species, like 
the Bullfinch and some other birds, were accustomed to pair for 
life. I often see the Stonechat here, in pairs, throughout the 
winter. 

While walking along the “river wall,’ sometime this spring, 
I surprised a young Redshank among some rushes at the water's 
brink, at a place where the saltings are cut off from the wall by a 
widish channel. The bird, which appeared almost old enough to 
fly, immediately took to the water and swam out to the saltings. 
Though this species is well known to be an expert swimmer, 
I have only once before seen it make use of this accomplishment. 
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In this instance a winged Redshank fell into the water, dived under 
a boat, and appeared swimming buoyantly on the other side. 

I have often tried to get a sight of the Heron swimming, but 
have never yet succeeded in doing so. Though he sometimes 
wades into such deep water that at first sight it appears as if he 
must be afloat, a careful inspection of his mode of progression 
has always, in my case, shown that he could still feel the bottom, 
and was in reality walking. When the mud is all covered with 
water, and the river appears to the casual observer as one wide, 
unbroken sheet of water, of unknown depth, it is an interesting 
sight to see a Heron, after flapping lazily along, suddenly bring 
up, and without hesitation pitch in the middle of the river. Just 
before alighting, down go his legs, and in an instant he is standing 


firmly at a spot where a stranger would perhaps as soon expect 
to see a loaded barge pass. | 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK. 
By J. H. Gurney, F.L.S. 


THE winter of 1889-90, and more particularly January, was 
signalized by the appearance of more Ilawfinches than have been 
seen here for many years. One Norwich birdstuffer, Mr. Cole, 
had over fifty sent to him. Mr. Gunn had about thirty, including 
one pied on the head; and Mr. Roberts had fifteen. Seen on 
the wing they show a good deal of white, and their flight strikes 
an observer as slow; seen on a lawn they progress by hops, with 
their clumsy and disproportionate necks stretched out, as different 
as can be from the short runs which a Thrush takes. A good 
many remained through February and March, and the last one 
of which I have any note was on April 9th, by which time the 
bill—which in the earlier ones was conspicuously white—was 
changed to dark. 

On February 24th I had the pleasure of a walk round 
Holkam Lake with Colonel Feilden. This fine piece of water is 
1056 yards in length; and Lord Leicester, taking a great interest 
in the wildfowl which go there, has not allowed a gun to be fired 
for many years. In consequence it is frequented all the winter 
by two or three thousand ducks, which number is nearly doubled | 
if it is stormy at sea. We saw three Smews, seventeen 
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Goosanders, three Goldeneyes, one Pintail, four Shovellers, 
about forty Pochards, about two hundred Tufted Ducks (a species 
which is increasing), a hundred Teal, and, as near as we could 
estimate, a thousand Wigeon, and at least fifteen hundred 
Mallard (including a white one), besides numbers of Coots and 
a large flock of Blackheaded Gulls, which added to the animation 
of the scene. As soon as our party appeared this mass of fowl 
began to stir, flying up and down the lake, and very loath to take 
their departure. The Smews were old males, and their conspicuous 
whiteness made them recognizable at a greater distance than any 
other fowl. They did not avoid the company of strange ducks, 
and we could observe two of them meet as if in friendly greeting ; 
but they were decidedly distrustful of man, and we never got 
nearer to them than 300 yards. In flight they stretch their necks 
out, and go sharp and straight, and not slow either. They prefer 
the deeper portion of the lake, and very seldom come to the 
southern end where the house is. There had been five of them 
the week before, but we could only see three; the last day on 
which they were seen on the lake was March 2lst. The 
Goosanders were in small pariies, and about six out of the 
seventeen were males: they were also rather shy, with the 
exception of one old drake, which sat on the opposite bank 
preening himself, and as the light fell on his buff waistcoat it 
gave it the appearance of richest salmon-colour. 

Mr. Napier has never known a Merganser on-Holkam Lake, 
nor a Shelduck, nor a Wild Swan, which is singular, as the sea 
is only a mile away. The Wigeon monopolize the south end, 
and walk out on to the park in quite a herd to eat the grass near 
the lake, which is very short from their constant nibbling. Ona 
previous visit nearly a thousand of them were on the grass, but 
on this occasion they were nearly all on the water. Our presence 
soon put them up; and Mr. Hamond, who happened to be out at 
sea in a boat, saw a countless multitude of Wigeon, &c., flying ~ 
out to sea from the lake. 

The Heronry at the edge of the Holkam Lake, though strictly 
preserved by Lord Leicester, is reduced to about seven nests. 
Mr. Southwell and I counted fourteen there last year, and the 
year before there were said to be twenty-seven. Its establish- 
ment cannot date much further back than 1872, when there were 
four nests, 
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A number of dead sea-birds were washed up during the 
second week of February, and afterwards. On the 16th Mr. A. 
Paterson found thirty Kittiwake Gulls and twenty-four Razorbills 
at Yarmouth, in a three-mile walk along the shore; and in the 
north of Norfolk the mortality was noticed by Mr. E. W. Dowell. 
Colonel Feilden wrote, on March Ist, that the north winds during 
the three previous days had brought many dead birds on shore at 
Wells; and Mr. Pashley reported numbers of Guillemots, Razor- 
bills, and young Puffins, at Cley and Blakeney, scattered along 
the shore by the tide. 

My gardener assures me that on March 5th Great Tits were 
eating my Morello and gooseberry buds in the most determined 
manner. It is said they do not take the sound ones, but I think 
they do. 

On May 23rd Mr. Southwell received from Yarmouth a very 
interesting addition to the British list, in the shape of an Asiatic 
Plover, Afgialitis asiatica (Pall.), recently skinned, which had 
been shot, by a man named Smith, on the denes a day or two 
before. [Mr. Southwell has already (p. 311) furnished particulars 
of this interesting occurrence.| 

On June 23rd a fine old Grey Crow was disporting himself 
outside the town of Cromer, with a Rook with whom he had 
formed a temporary alliance. 

June 30. A pair of Goldfinches have made their ial on a 
large sycamore tree at Northrepps,—unfortunately quite impreg- 
nable, as it is 60 feet from the ground, and on the outside of the 


tree: they were frequently to be seen gathering materials on the 


lawn-tennis ground, and picking moss out of the stable-wall. 
Goldtinches and Bullfinches have become a good deal commoner 
in the parts of Norfolk with which I aim best acquainted, the last 
five years,—and very pretty they are. 


( $35 °°) 


ON AN UNPUBLISHED MS. OF WILLIAM MARKWICK 
ON THE BIRDS OF SUSSEX. | 


By tHE Epiror. 


Every reader of White’s ‘Selborne’ is familiar with the 
name of William Markwick, and every ornithologist is probably 
3 aware that, in addition to his ‘ Naturalist’s Calendar,’ and his 
remarks appended to White’s “ Observations on various parts of 
Nature,” which appear in most editions of the ‘ Natural History 
of Selborne,’ he also published in the fourth volume of the 
| Linnean Society’s ‘ Transactions,’ 1798, a paper entitled ‘ Aves 
Sussexienses; or, a Catalogue of Birds found in the County of 
Sussex, with Remarks.’ 

But few people, probably, at the present day are aware that 
at his death in 1815 (the date of the second quarto edition of 
White’s ‘Selborne’), Markwick left behind him a volume of 
MS. Notes supplementary to those in his printed Catalogue; 
that this volume has been carefully preserved; and that the 
nature of its contents has not hitherto been made public. Under 
these circumstances (the volume now lying before me), I believe 
that some account of it may be acceptable. 

But first it will be well to refer to Markwick’s connection 
with the Linnean Society, to whose Library he presented the 
MS. in question, as the date of it is of importance in relation to 
his printed Catalogue. William Markwick, of Catsfield, near 
Battle, in the county of Sussex, was elected a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society on the 15th May, 1792, and died in 1813. 
According to Edward Turner Bennett (ed. White’s ‘ Selborne’ 
in a Preface to ‘The Naturalist’s Calendar,’ p. 407), Markwick 
changed his name to Eversfield. It is not stated at what date 
this change was made, nor is there any record of it in the 
register of the Linnean Society, to whose Fellows he was 
apparently always known as Markwick. This point is not 
material to the present enquiry; but it may be observed that all 
the papers communicated by him to the Society between 1789 
and 1807 are entered as having been sent by William Mark- 
wick, and the name of Eversfield is nowhere to be found in the 
Society’s archives. 
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The papers referred to are exactly a dozen in number, of 
which only six were printed as shown in the following table :— 


se | Title of Paper. When read. Where published. 

0. 

19. On the migration of certain Trans. Linn. Soc., vol. i, 

20. On Tringa glareola . ib. pp. 128—130. 


99 » 99 

64. On Musca pumilionis, Gm. | 1 Nov. 1791 .| ib. 11. (1794), pp. 76—82. 
103. Additional remarks on 7, 
glareola . . | 4 June, 1793 . | ib. ii. (1794), p. 325. 
138. Aves Sussexienses ; 
Catalogue of Birds found 
in Sussex , . 5 May, 1795 .| ib. iv. (1798), pp. 1—30. 
160.| Descriptions of three va- 
rieties of the Purre or 
Stint : 7 March, 1797 | Not printed. 
231. | Observations on the Hoopoe 7 Oct. 1800 .| Not printed. 
232.| Account of the Harvest 
Mouse . Not printed. 
241.| Observations on the Clover 
Weevil, Curculio trifolit 8 Feb. 1801 __. | ib. vi. (1802), pp. 142—146. 
273.| Planta Sussexienses . . | 16 Nov. 1802 . | Not printed. 
339. Descriptions and drawings 
of a British Fish and some 
species of Medus@ . _.| 16 Dec. 1806 . | Not printed. : 
340. | An Account of British Fishes | 23 Jan. 1807 . | Not printed. 


- In the first-named paper, the author states (p. 119), that 
‘“‘Catsfield, the place where these observations were made, is 
situated near Battle, in Sussex, about five miles from the sea- 
side. The country round it is finely diversified with hill and 
dale. Though there is no large river near it, yet there is much 
oozy, springy ground, and many woods, some of a tolerably large 
extent, in the neighbourhood.” 

The species to which his observations relate are the Swallow, 
Martin, Swift, Sand Martin, Wryneck, Cuckoo, Goatsucker, 
Turtle Dove, Woodcock, Snipe, Jack Snipe, Royston Crow, 
Fieldfare, Redwing, Landrail, Siskin, Red-backed Shrike, Red- 
start, Willow Wren, Whitethroat, Wheatear, Nightingale, Fly- 
catcher, Blackcap, Whinchat, Sea Swallow, Stone Curlew, Raven, 
Golden-crowned Wren, and “ Brown-spotted Sandpiper,” which he 
erroneously named T'ringa glareola. 

It may be remarked, by way of comment on his dheniections 
on these species, that the Wryneck for sixteen years invariably 
preceded the Cuckoo by some days in the date of its arrival, 
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generally appearing about April 13th, whereas the Cuckoo was 
never earlier than the 17th of that month. . Two or three 
instances are noted (p. 123) of young Woodcocks being shot in 
the summer time, showing that this species nested in the county 
in his day; though the Snipe did not, notwithstanding that there 
was “much oozy, springy ground in the neighbourhood.” The 
Grey Crow appeared about the 17th October, and was not seen 
after the 14th April. The Siskin, he says, with us is called the 
Barley-bird, from its appearing about the time of barley (April), 
and continuing with us no longer than the barley-sowing lasts 
(April 30th). 

Writing of the Terns, he remarks (p. 127) :—“ The earliest 
that I have observed the Great Sea Swallow, Sterna hirundo, was 
the 15th April, the Lesser, or S. minuta, the 24th April; and the 
Black Sea Swallow, S. /issipes, is so rare that in sixteen years 
I observed it but once, and that was on the 28th April.” 

We then come to the description and figure of the so-called 
Tringa glareola, which was “ shot by the side of a little fresh-water 
rivulet in the parish of Battle, and sent him by a friend.” It is 
clear from Markwick’s description, particularly of the tail- 
feathers, that the bird which he got hold of was not 7’. glareola, 
but Totanus ochropus. Of this he himself appears to have been 
subsequently more or less convinced, as we may infer from his 
“ Additional Remarks on the Wood Sandpiper, T'ringa glareola” 
(Trans. Linn. Soe. vol. 11. 1794, p. 325). 

And here the unpublished MS. on Birds supplies a note on the 
subject, to be mentioned later, and affords internal evidence of its 
having been written after the appearance of the paper just noticed, 
and also after the publication of the Catalogue of Sussex Birds. 

It appears from the General Minute Book of the Society that 
the MS. in question was presented by the author on the 1st April, 
1800, the entry under that date being as follows :—‘‘ Donations— 
A MS. volume of Remarks on Birds, and also a MS. description 
and figures of Grasses and Rushes by Mr. Markwick, by the 
Treasurer from Mr. Markwick.”* 


* The MS. volume on Grasses and Rushes, with figures drawn from 
nature by Markwick, is also now before me, and shows the author to have 
been a better draughtsman of plants than he was of animals. Besides these 
MSS. the Linnean Society's Library contains two others in the hand- 
writing of the same author. The first of these, in one vol. 4to,—of which 
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The volume is a quarto, measuring about 9 in. by 7} in., and 
is partly paged in MS. (to p. 106), the last note in the book on 
Swallows being dated ‘‘ March 12th, 1800,” only a fortnight before 
he gave it to the Society. It is inscribed “ T’o the President and 
Fellows of the Linnean Society, this little Manuscript Volume 
on Birds is, with the greatest respect, presented by their most 
obedient humble servant, Wm. Markwick.’’ On the next page 
comes the title, “‘ Remarks on the first Order of Aquatic Birds, 
called by Linneus Gralle, or Waders, being such as are indi- 
genous to Great Britain, and have been particularly noted by 
William Markwick, F.L.S.” A list of twenty-nine species follows, 
and the remarks on them extend to p. 106 verso. — 

We have then “ Remarks on the Jurdus or Thrush genus, 
so far as relates to such of the British species as have been 
particularly noticed by William Markwick, F.L.S.” This is 
succeeded by ‘‘ Remarks on the British Species of the Swallow- 
tribe, Hirundines, and on the Goatsucker, Caprimulgus, by 
William Markwick, F.L.S.” An appendix contains ‘‘ Additional 
Remarks on the T'ringa cinclus,” “Note on the Tinga maritima,” 
and a “‘ Note on Swallows.” 

The volume is illustrated throughout with 37 full-page water- 
colour drawings by the author, divided as follows :—Waders, 25; 
Thrushes, 6; Swallows and Goatsucker, 5; T'ringa cinclus, 1 ; 
total, 37. 

Comparing the MS. notes in this volume, presented in 1800, 
with the printed statements in the ‘Catalogue of Sussex Birds,’ 
published five years earlier, it is clear that the author might have 
materially improved a second edition of his Catalogue by giving 
additional information about some of the species, concerning 
which the reader is left in some obscurity. It is to be observed. 
that where the printed Catalogue merely records the capture of 
a species, the MS. note-book in some cases supplies locality and 


some account may be given later, —is entitled ‘ British Zoology: containing 
several species of Fish and Mollusea found on the Sea-coast of Sussex: 
described and figured, and most respectfully presented to the Linnean 
Society, by William Markwick, F.L.S.’. The other MS. referred to is in 
three vols., small folio, entitled ‘Florula Canadensis; or Figures and 
Descriptions of North American Plants found in Canada and Gaspé Bay in 
Nova Scotia (Quebec, Ep.], drawn from dried specimens in the possession of 
Mrs. Prescot, by William Markwick, F.L.S,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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date; and, more important still, the coloured figures drawn by 
Markwick from nature are sufficiently good to show that he did not 
in every case correctly identify the species of the birds he obtained. 

A few instances are sufficiently interesting to be noted here, 
and it may not be amiss in running over the printed Catalogue to 
indicate where useful additions or corrections may be supplied, 
not only from Markwick’s MS. note-book, but also from his 
remarks appended to Gilbert White’s “‘ Observations.” 

The reader may be reminded that his ‘ Catalogue’ consists of 
two parts: firstly, a list of species numbering 175, divided into 
Land Birds and Water Birds (but including also such domestic 
birds as Peacock, Turkey, Guinea-fowl, Muscovy Duck, Chinese 
Goose, &c., which would have been properly omitted), and, 
secondly, “ Notes or remarks on the foregoing Catalogue.” 

The first bird on the list is the Golden Eagle, of which 
Markwick observes, “several years ago I saw a bird of this 
species which was killed at Bexhill, in this neighbourhood.” It 
is of course impossible now to determine the accuracy or other- 
wise of our author’s identification, but as he has further on 
shown that he could not distinguish an eyess Peregrine Falcon 
from a Buzzard (p. 13), we may be excused perhaps for doubting 
whether his ‘Golden Eagle’? was not a young Sea Eagle—a 
species far more likely to have been met with in Sussex. 

The two dark brown hawks seen in winter about the high 
trees in Denn Park in pursuit of the Rooks (Cat. p. 13), were far 
more likely to have been immature Peregrines than Buzzards, 
espectally as one of them which was taken is described as being 

“of less dimensions, of a more slender make, and more active 
than the Moor Buzzard.” 


It is of interest to note that the “ Red-legged pe Corvus 
graculus,” in Markwick’s day, “frequented the South Downs 


about Beachy Head and East Bourn, where it is called the Red- | 
billed Jackdaw” (Cat. p. 14). 

The occurrence of the Roller (pp. 3, 14), Hoopoe (p. 14), and 
Chatterer, Ampelis garrulus (p. 15), are noteworthy. So also is the 
statement concerning the number of Wheatears which formerly 
used to be taken in horse-hair nooses by the shepherds on the South 
Downs about East Bourn, one man taking twenty-seven dozen in 
two days in August, 1792, and another eighty-four dozen in one 


day (p. 17). 
2c2 
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The Quail used to breed about East Bourn, and Markwick 


once fell in with three or four brace one morning in the middle — 


of winter (about Christmas) in a field of turnips (p. 19). To the 
statement (p. 7) that the Bustard “is sometimes seen on our 
South Downs,” we might add “near Brighthelmstone,” on the 
authority of Gilbert White (‘ Selborne,’ p. 156, ed. J. E. H.) ; and 
Markwick’s statement that he had known one instance of the 
Thick-knee having been killed in his neighbourhood in winter 


(p. 20) may be supplemented by inserting the precise date, 3lst — 


Jan. 1792, which is mentioned in his note to White’s Observation 
on this bird (Selborne, p. 334, ed. J. E. H.). 

It is not until we come to the Water Birds, however, that 
any important additions or corrections are furnished by the 
MS. note-book, which is now before me. 

The first species mentioned in this MS. is the Heron, 
concerning which Markwick observes :— 


“ T have reason to suppose that the Herons, which are frequently seen 
fishing in the marsh ditches near Pevensey, and all along our sea-coast, 
convey their prey from thence to the heronry at Penshurst for the support 
of their young, a distance of, I suppose, thirty miles at least.” 


But if the heronry at Hurstmonceux then existed, as pro- 
bably it did, the Bexhill Herons may weli have journeyed thither, 
or even to Parham, without going so far as Penshurst, in the 
adjoining county of Kent (see ‘ Zoologist,’ 1872, p. 3265). 

The story of his shooting a Bittern, which, being only 
wounded, on the ice, none of his spaniels would retrieve (p. 20), 
is given in greater detail in the MS. The precise locality is not 
mentioned, but it is said to have been “ near a pond which had 
formerly been a decoy.” The nearest decoy to Markwick’s 
home of which we have any information was Ratton decoy, at 
Willingdon, three miles N.W. of Eastbourne, on the property of 
a Mr.'Thomas; but as this decoy was only “ given up about forty 
years ago,’ *, the site of the ancient decoy visited by Markwick 
remains to be determined. 

Of the Woodcock he writes (MS. p. 22) :— 


“Though there are a few instances of a pair having bred here, owing, 
I suppose, to accident, they undoubtedly leave us in the spring, and repair 


* About 1846, fide Sir R. Payne Gallwey, ‘ Book of Duck Decoys,’ 1886, 
p. 178. 
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to Sweden and other northern countries to breed, yet they pair before they 
quit this country, as is well known to every sportsman; and I have myself - 
found two Woodcocks close together in the same bush more than once in 
the spring of the year, but not at any other season; these most probably 
were male and female.” 


The Great Snipe, Scolopax major, referred to (Cat. p. 8) as 
seen by the author, and killed near Horsham, was obtained on 
the lst Oct. 1793 (MS. p. 23), and a full description is given of 
it, together with a water-colour drawing. 


“ Woodcocks and Snipes,” he says (MS. p. 24), “are certainly not so 
numerous in this neighbourhood as they formerly were in .the winter, for 
which two reasons may be given: Ist, there are a greater number of 
shooters, and those much better skilled in the use of a gun than was the 
case formerly; for when I was a boy few persons could shoot flying well, 
but now almost every one can use a gun with effect, and these poor birds 
not being protected by the Game Laws, may be destroyed with impunity 
both by the gun and the snare: 2ndly, another cause of the decrease of 
their numbers here may be the great improvement in agriculture ; for much 
land which used to be wet and swampy, and was then the favourite resort 
of these birds, is now laid dry by the beneficial practice of making under- 
ground drains ” (t.¢., before the year 1800}. 


Markwick did not recognise the fact that his Red Godwit and 
Common Godwit (Cat. p. 21) were the same species in different 
phases of plumage. His water-colour drawings (MS. pp. 36, 38) 


show that both the specimens described by him were referable to 


the Bar-tailed Godwit, which to the present day is a regular 
visitor to the Sussex shores and harbours in spring and autumn. 

The Grey Plover is stated (Cat. p. 21) to be seen on our sea- 
coasts only in the winter, and then but seldom. Markwick had 
only seen one, which was killed on the 13th Jan. 1776 by the 
seaside at Bexhill. This erroneous view of the status of the 
Grey Plover in Sussex may be explained by the fact that this 
bird prefers the mud-flats of the harbours and the mouths of 
tidal rivers, where during the spring and autumn migrations in 
May and October, I have repeatedly seen and shot them—in May 
with jet-black breasts, in October with the same parts white; and | 
the birds of the year, which accompany their parents in autumn, 
have yellow spots on the back like Golden Plover, from which, 
however, they may be always distinguished by the presence of a 
hind-toe, and by their black axillary plumes. 
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The Greenshank, Totanus glottis, is not included by Mark- 
wick in his printed Catalogue, but a coloured drawing of it is 
given in his MS., with the statement that he received the specimen 
from which he drew the figure on the 9th May, 1786. The 
drawing shows that the bird was an adult in partial summer 
plumage. It had probably only just arrived, the 9th May 
being, as I have observed, the average date of its arrival in 
spring. 

Markwick’s statement (MS. p. 48) that the Redshank, Totanus 
calidris, is a solitary bird, being usually seen alone by the sides 
of marsh ditches, is not correct. In May and June it is to be 
seen about the marshes in pairs, in autumn in small parties, the 
old birds accompanied by their young, and in winter often in 
considerable flocks. The specimen from which Markwick made 
a drawing was ‘‘ shot near the seaside on the 29th Dec. 1783.” 

I have already pointed out that his T'ringa glareola, of which 
a figure and description are given (Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. i. 
pp. 128—130) is not the Wood, but the Green Sandpiper, 7’. och- 
ropus, and it is clear that he himself subsequently became aware of 
his mistake. Referring to these two species (MS. p. 48) he says :— 


“A few are to be found in the summer season, such as the Green 
Sandpiper (7. ochropus), Wood Sandpiper (J. glareola), and Common Sand- 
piper (7. hypoleucus), which all frequent our fresh-water streams. Three 
or four of the first of these species, 7’. ochropus, frequented the river at 
Horsham, near Cheeseworth, for two years together, and probably bred 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, though I was not so fortunate as to meet 
with a proof of it. Their flight was high and swift, very much resembling 
that of the Common Snipe. ‘The next, or 7’. glareola, was also killed near 
a fresh-water stream, and is supposed to be ouly a variety of the foregoing 
species. See my description in the first volume of the ‘ Linnean Society's 
Transactions * (p. 128, tab. ii.).” 


_Markwick’s “ Descriptions of three varieties of the Purre or 
Stint,” already referred to as communicated to the Linnean 
Society on the 7th March, 1797, but not printed, are to be found, 
with coloured sketches, in his MS. note-book, and it is evident 
that his observations have reference to three seasonal phases of 
plumage of the Dunlin, T’ringa alpina. 

One of the most interesting of all Markwick’s statements in 
his printed Catalogue is that which relates to the former breeding 
of the Avocet in Sussex. He remarks (p. 27) :— 
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“This bird is not uncommon on our sea-coast in summer ; but whether 
it is to be found here in winter I cannot tell, as I do not recollect to have 
ever seen it at that season. That it breeds here I have been an eye-witness, 
for | remember that several years ago [that is before 1795] I found, in the 
marshes near Rye, a young one of this species, which appeared to have been 
just hatched, and I took it up in my hands whilst the old birds kept flying 
round me. I have also seen it in the summer on the sea-coast at Bexhill.” 


Noticing the Sea-pie, or Oystercatcher (Cat. p. 26), he 
says :— 
“ It is here called the Olive. I have frequently seen them in pairs on 


our sea-coast in the summer, but do not recollect having ever seen them in 
the winter.” 


In his MS. notes (p. 90) he remarks :— 


“Tt breeds on our sea-coast, where I have frequently seen a pair of old 
birds flying round me, and have also had their young ones in my 
possession.” 


With reference to the local name “ Olive,” I may remark that 
twenty years ago, when I was in the habit of visiting Pagham 
Harbour, and frequently staying at Sidlesham for a week or ten 
days at a time for the excellent shore-shooting which was then 
to be had there, I observed that the Oystercatcher was always 
called Olive by the fishermen and wildfowl shooters. 

I suspect the name is of French origin, probably imported by 
French fishermen visiting Rye and other harbours on the Sussex 
coast; for I have met with it in old French books on Falconry, 
though it was there applied, not to the present species, but if 
I remember rightly, either to the Thick-knee or to the Little 
Bustard, both of which species were favourite quarry with French 
falconers. The application of the same provincial name to more 
than one species is an event well known to every experienced 
wildfowler. 

Perhaps the most important correction of Markwick’s printed 
Catalogue supplied by his MS. is that which has reference to his 
“ Spotted Gallinule, Gallinula porzana”’ (Cat. p. 9). “ This bird,” 
he says, ‘‘ was once shot by the side of a mill-pond in this neigh- 
bourhood.” The MS. supplies the date (pp. 100, 105), namely, 
the 29th March, 1791; but it also supplies the unlooked-for 
evidence that the bird in question was not the Spotted Crake, 
C. porzana, but the Little Crake, C. pusilla. Of this fact both 
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the description and the water-colour drawing, made by Markwick 
from the freshly-killed specimen, leave no room for doubt. 

The first example of this species, which, according to Yarrell 
(4th ed. vol. iii. p. 148), was made known in this country, was 
shot near Ashburton, in Devonshire, in 1809, and was figured 
and described in Montagu’s Supplement to his ‘ Ornithological 
Dictionary,’ under the name of Little Gallinule. As it now appears 
that Markwick obtained a specimen of this bird eighteen years 
previously, it will be of interest to note his description of it, and 
his remarks which follow (MS. p. 105) :— 


“THe SpotreD WaATER-HEN,* Gallinula porzana. 


“ Description.—The bird from which I drew the figure was shot by 
the side of a mill-pond, and given to me on the 29th March, 1791. 

“ Its length from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail was eight inches, 
but to the end of the legs when stretched out backwards ten and a half; its 
breadth from tip of the wing to tip of the wing when extended twelve inches 
anda half. Its bill was rather more than three-quarters of an inch long, 
slender, of a pale green colour, deepest at the base and tip, and also tinged 
with scarlet at both those parts. The irides also were of a scarlet colour. 
From the bill all round the eyes on each side was a pale ash-coloured 
space. The top of the head, hinder part of the neck, back, scapulars, 
upper covert-feathers of the wings, rump, and tail, were of an olive tawny- 
brown colour, which was darkest on the head. With this colour were 
intermixed some dark brown or blackish spots, together with some white 
ones, both on the back and scapulars. The quill-feathers of the wings were 
of a dark brown; the chin and throat were white; the foreside of the neck, 
breast, and belly, of a light tawny or pale ochre colour; the thighs and 
vent, or under covert-feathers of the tail, were barred crossways with dusky 
and white bars. The legs were naked above the knees, and of a pale green 
colour, as were the toes, which were long, slender, three forwards and one 
backwards, and destitute of any fin cz web. The claws were rather long 
and sharp. 


“ According to Mr. Latham’s opinion this was a late bird of last year, 
not come into full feather. 

“‘ As soon as I had made the foregoing drawing and description I sent 
the bird itself to the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, who wrote me word again that 
he had no doubt of its being the Spotted Gallinule of Pennant, and that 
he had seen Mr. Latham, who was of the same opinion, as I have stated 


_ * This name seems to have been borrowed from Pennant, ‘ British 
Zoology,’ 1768, vol. ii. p. 886, 


| 
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above ; but when I showed my figure to that gentleman last summer he 
seemed to have his doubts whether it belonged to that species or not. 
Indeed, it was so unlike a very fitie specimen of the Gallinula porzana in 
his possession, that I cannot help entertaining the same doubts ; though if 
it is not a young one of that species, I know not what it is.” 


Had the coloured drawing of this bird accompanied Mark- 
wick’s paper when it was read before the Linnean Society, in 
May, 1795, it is possible that some ornithologist present might 
have been able to solve the difficulty as to the species, although, 
as Latham had misgivings on the subject, this is doubtful, and 
Montagu had not then become acquainted with it as a British bird. 

Only two other species mentioned by Markwick seem to call 
for notice here, viz. the Sheldrake, Tadorna vulpanser, of which a 
brood of young ones was taken on the coast at Bexhill (Cat. 
p- 50); and the Gannet, Sula bassana (the last bird on the list), 
of which our author writes, “ once shot in this neighbourhood.” 
He mentions no locality nor date; but it is not unlikely that the 
specimen alluded to was one which is thus noticed in the 
Minute Book of the Linnean Society :—‘ Jan. 4, 1791. The Rev. 
Dr. Goodenough exhibited a specimen of the Soland Goose, 
Pelecanus Bassanus, recently shot on the coast of Sussex.” 


A LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED IN SHETLAND, 
JUNE, 1890. 


By Ricuarpv M. Barrinetoy, L¥.B., F.L.S. 


Durine ten days spent in the Shetland Isles, June 18th to 
27th, the following birds (48 species) were noticed. ‘Those 
marked + were not observed on Foula. 

Falco peregrinus. One on Foula. 

+F’. tinnunculus. Two at Scalloway. 

Saxicola enanthe. Plentiful. Young ones in most cases 
hatched. 

+Motacilla lugubris. One at Lerwick. 

tAnthus pratensis. Common. 

A. obscurus. Common. 

Alauda arvensis. Frequent. 

Emberiza miliaria. Common, but confined to cultivated patches. 
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Passer domesticus. Frequent near houses. 

Linota flavirostris. Plentiful. One nest with seven young. 

Sturnus vulgaris. Frequent near coast. 

Corvus corax. ‘Two pairs on Foula; also seen at Scalloway. 

C. cornix. Frequent. One flock of fifteen. 

+C. monedula. One or two at Scalloway. 

Troglodytes borealis. Frequent among rocks, and by streams 
and gullies. Larger, darker, and more barred than the ordinary 
form obtained in Ireland. 

Saxby, in his ‘ Birds of Shetland,’ p. 142, speaking of the 
Wren says:—‘‘ I have examined many specimens from various 
parts of Shetland, thinking it possible that the northern species, 
Troglodytes borealis, might occur, but without succeeding in 
detecting it.” 

Since my return from Shetland, where I spent ten days last 
June, I have had an opportunity of comparing four Wrens 
collected, one on Foula, and three on the mainland, with authen- 
ticated specimens from Faroe (one), Iceland (one), St. Kilda (two), 
and Ireland (four), and I cannot resist the conclusion that the 
Shetland Wrens more closely resemble the specimen from Faroe 
than any of the others. 

The dark tint, and the number and distinctness of the trans- 
verse bars, especially on the lower part of the abdomen, first 
attracted my attention; and in these respects, as well as in the 
size of the bill and feet, I find that it agrees with Troglodytes 
borealis, from Faroe; but the wing of the Shetland Wren is a 
little shorter. 

Columba livia. Frequent. 

+Charadrius pluvialis. Not evenly distributed. Very common 
in some places. 

Aigialitis hiaticula. Frequenting high ground. A few seen. 

tVanellus cristatus. Not common. 

Hematopus ostralegus. Frequent. 

Numenius arquata. Local. Nesting near Scalloway. 

tN. pheopus. Rare. 
t+l'otanus hypoleucus. Not common. Three pairs between | 
Walls and Weisdale. : | 
Scolopax gallinago. Frequent. Young one shot. ~ 
+Tringa alpina. ‘Two single birds seen; did not appear to 
be in summer plumage. 
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Crex pratensis. One on Foula. Saxby states in his ‘ Birds of 
Shetland,’ that Landrails arrive there in considerable numbers 
about the end of May, and may then be heard in every cultivated 
district throughout the islands. He adds that at the time of their 
first appearance, vegetation has made so slight an advance that 
they are easily seen, being quite unable to conceal themselves 
among the short grass or corn. 

tAnas boschas. One near Scalloway. 

tQuerquedula crecca. One near Scalloway. Both Wild Duck 
and Teal breed in Shetland. Saxby states (p. 242) that the 
former is among the birds occasionally found by the lighthouse- 
keepers on Flugga, lying dead at the foot of the lantern. 

tSomateria mollissima. Several. Walls and Scalloway. Nest 
and eggs seen. ei 

tColymbus septentrionalis. One pair with two young near 
Scalloway ; and a nest with two eggs near Weisdale. | 

Uria troile. Common. 

U. grylle. Plentiful at Foula, Walls, &c. 

Fratercula arctica. Common. 

Alca torda. Common. 

tPhalacrocorax carbo. One at Scalloway. 
P. cristatus. Plentiful. 
tSterna macrura. Frequent. Walls, Weisdale. 
tLarus ridibundus. Five at Weisdale. 
tL. canus. One nest with young at Scalloway. Two nests 
with eggs on islands in lake between Weisdale and Walls. 

L. argentatus. Plentiful. 

L. fuscus. Common. 

L. marinus. Not uncommon. 

_ TL. glaucus. One seen at Wick, Caithness, June 17th, but 
none in Shetland. | 

Rissa tridactyla. Plentiful. 

Lestris catarrhactes. Only on Foula. Seventy to eighty pairs 
on highest part of island. Dark- and light-coloured birds 
observed. Nests robbed by natives (see antea, p. 297). 

Lestris crepidatus. About sixty pairs scattered over Foula at 
the base of the hills, and on moorland. Five or six seen on 
Bressay, flying from Noss. 

Procellaria glacialis. Saxby asserted that the Fulmar Petrel 
never breeds in Shetland (‘ Birds of Shetland,’ p. 362). It appears 
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to have taken up its quarters about 1878 (‘Summer Birds of 
Shetland,’ by Harold Raeburn, Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edinburgh, 
188s, p. 562; see also ‘ Zoologist,’ 1879, p. 380). We found about 
sixty pairs on Foula, in two colonies, a mile apart. But as high 
cliffs overhang at the spots selected, a majority of the nests are 
inaccessible. These birds are increasing here, and are said by 
natives to have come to Foula on the back of a dead whale about 
eighteen years ago. It is said also that they remain about the 
island the whole year. 

Puffinus anglorum. A flock at sea near Foula. Breeds 
sparingly there, the eggs according to the natives being very hard 
to get. Local name ‘“ Cut-water.” 

Thalassidroma pelagica. Said by natives to breed on Foula 
in small numbers; but I failed to find any trace of it, and no 
eggs were offered for sale by dealers on the island. 

The natives of Foula have not for ten or twelve years past 
gone to the cliffs and descended with ropes for the sake of bird- 
catching. If they do so at the present day, it is merely to “ show 
off” before strangers, or to procure eggs for sale. Cliff-climbing, 
as a matter of necessity, has long been a thing of the past, and 
disuse has probably produced timidity and want of skill, if the 
present generation of islanders be compared with those of the 
past. Even the St. Kildeans are not what they were. The famous 
Stack-a-Biorach, which was the test by which the St. Kilda 
maidens in old times measured the pluck and agility of their 
lovers—and without climbing which, a young man, according to 
some writers, had no chance of acceptance—is now rarely scaled. 
I can confirm the danger and great difficulty of this feat, and 
regret that I was not able to compare the old Foula method of 
climbing and bird-catching with my experiences in the St. Kilda 


group. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MAMMALIA, 

Varieties of Water Vole and Long-tailed Field Mouse.—My brother 
shot last month on his brook at Wistow Grange, Leicestershire, a very 
pretty variety of this animal; it is of a pale sandy colour all over, and was 
about half-grown: varieties of this species are rare. He also sent mea 
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pale cream-coloured Long-tailed Field Mouse, killed in one of his hay-fields 
a few days before the Vole.—J. Wuttaker (Rainworth, Notts). 


Whiskered Bat in Shropshire and Lancashire.—I am able to add 
these two counties to the list of those from which Vespertilio mystacinus 
has been already recorded. At the beginning of June last, about 6 p.m., 
one was knocked down with a stick in a garden at Hanwood, near Shrews- 
bury. Another was caught in a bedroom at Lytham, Lancashire, in July, 
1888.—Caas. OtpHAm (Ashton-on-Mersey). 


Albino Long-eared Bat in Lancashire.— Mr. R. Standen, of Man- 
chester, has in his possession a Long-eared Bat, Plecotus auritus, of a 
uniform light cream-colour, which he killed at Goosnargh, in August, 1866. 
This bat, which was flying about at mid-day, attracted Mr. Standen’s notice 
by its unusual colour, and after a smart chase he managed to secure it. 
The eyes and nails were pink.—Caas. OLpHAm (Ashton-on-Mersey). 


Food of the Noctule.—On the 30th April last Mr. G. Sherriff Tye, 
of Birmingham, sent me a Noctule, in the flesh, which had been killed 
at Witton, near that town. When shot it had just seized a dor-beetle 
(Geotrupes), the abdomen, the hind pair of legs, and one of the long trans- 
parent wings of which were protruding from its mouth. Do not our larger 
Bats feed, as a rule, on soft-bodied moths in preference to the mail-clad 
Coleoptera? Bel! (Brit. Quadrupeds, p. 14) mentions one in confinement 
Which ate parts of Melolontha vulgaris; but, speaking of Vespertilio 
murinus (p. 38), he says, ‘They feed on various kinds of nocturnal and 
crepuscular insects, particularly the nocturnal Lepidoptera.”—CaHarLes 
(Ashton-on-Mersey). 


Shakespeare’s Knowledge of Deer.—In my early boyhood I lived on 
the edge of one of the most beautiful parks in England. The park-keeper 
was a thorough sportsman, and under his tuition I had the opportunity of 
learning much of the habits of the deer, and was continually with him when 
hunting them. There were occasions when the keeper had to huut aud 
catch a dozen or more of the Fallow-deer to be put in the paddock to be 
fattened for early venison. This was always a private affair, and there 
were never more than three mounted on horseback, usually two with the 
keeper's assistant on foot, with a deerhound in leash accompanying. We 
used to ride up to the herd—say of about twenty or thirty Fallow-deer of 
different ages. The park-keeper pointed out the deer required—I being 
the young lad generally did most of this part of the work—viz. riding 
through the herd and dividing it in two. The selected buck with half-a- 
dozen of his fellows would thus be separated from the main body of the 
herd, which looked wonderingly at what was happening. After a moment’s 
rest I again rode at the smaller herd, which tried to rejoin the larger one, 
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Then, the keeper assisting, we, in a measure, sufficiently marked, to the 
observation of the herd, the deer required, and who with the rest of the 
half-dozen had rejoined them, we followed him up; and it being evident 
that he was the one wanted, the herd assisted in driving him out of their 
company, beating him off with their horns, with their “ forked heads,” and 
thus separated from the herd, the hound was let loose, and in a few minutes 
he was caught. I have entered into this description with reference to the 
well-known passage in ‘As You Like It’ to explain fully my objection to 
the universal acceptance of arrows as the means by which the round 
haunches were gored. Shakespeare was a great observer of nature as well 
as of men, and, according to tradition, was once charged with deer stealing. 
He had therefore probably learned something of the habits of deer, and 
observed the want of sympathy with a hunted animal which is engendered 
of timidity and the law of self-preservation. This explains the cause of the 
hunted deer being expelled, and in turning round to go out of the herd the 
blows of the “forked heads” would fall on the back or haunch. The 
deer’s want of sympathy would be natural, Duke Frederick's unnatural ; 
and Jacques, moralising on this, seems to say :—‘‘ The Duke, your brother, 
has gored your haunches in turning you out of house and home, and yet 
you go huniing the poor dappled fools, turning them out and disturbing 
them in their own confines, and excite them to be unkind to the hunted 
one, as the Duke has been to you. So you have not learnt the sweet use 
of adversity, aud in that kind you out-Herod Herod.” And now for the 
question of arrows. All the Shakespearian commentators whom I have 
noticed (Wood, Harness, Chalmers, Dyce, and Aldis Wright) read “ forked 
heads” as meaning “arrows”; yet, curiously to add, every friend whom 
I have asked to read the passage in ‘As You Like It,’ act ii. sc. 1, 
has said off-hand that the “forked heads” must be the antlers. On my 
telling them, however, that no commentator takes that view, they have 
yielded to the generally expressed opinion. But can the “arrows” be a 
correct view ? The hunter, to kill the deer, would aim behind the shoulder— 
the left, if possible—in the hope of piercing the heart; for this purpose he 
might use the barbed arrow. I think the hunter would use the smooth- 
pointed, which would penetrate much more easily and certainly. Now what 
says Prof. Aldis Wright, in the Clarendon Press edition of ‘ As You Like 
It,’ p. 10 (I condense the note):—‘“ With forked heads, for distinction of 
arrow-heads, see note to ‘ King Lear,’ i. I. 135. A forked arrow was not, 
as Stevens says, a barbed arrow, but just the contrary. Commodus used 
forked heads of the shape of a new moon, wherewith he would smite the 
~ head of a bird and never miss.” This may be true of the Ostrich, as a bird 
named by another writer; the moon-shaped arrow would thus clip the neck, 
but it could not have penetrated the body. It would be an accident if the 
huuter hit the haunch. The Duke says, “let us kill”; he does not wish 
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to wound; no hunter would shoot at a non-vital part, or wish to spoil the 
best part of the beast. Another, and an interesting point to me, is to be 
found in the line :— 


“First for his weeping into the needless stream.” 


Dyce, in his comment upon this line, says, “‘ Here Pope altered into to in, 
rightly perhaps . . . . when Mr. Collier, objecting to the alteration, 
remarked the stag did not weep in, but into, the needless stream, he forgot 
the line— 
“* But first I'll turn yond fellow in his grave.’” 

On such subjects the commentators ought to study natural history. The 
weeping deer then is not weeping into the stream, as if to augment it* 
needlessly, but in distress of body is dropping those tears while standing in 
the stream, which is needless to him—i.¢. failing in his need to give him 
the protection required. Then, once more,— 


“ Being alone 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends.” 


Here commentators alter friends into friend. Caldecott, Knight, and 
Collier do so, in consequence of Whittier’s observation “ that the singular 
is often used for the plural with a sense more abstracted and therefore more 
poetical.” Thus we see Natural History is not thought of. “ Friends” is 
certainly the true reading, for the herd had swept by.—C. J. Witptne 
(Arley Vicarage, Bewdley). 


BIRDS. 


Protective Colour of Birds’ Eggs.— Under this title there is an 
interesting note by Mr. Ellison (p. 310). It is a curious fact, which I have 
noticed from time to time, that birds which lay conspicuous eggs (like the 
Song Thrush, Hedgesparrow, or Bullfinch) are much closer sitters than 
many whose eggs are dull in colouring. Recently a Bullfinch in my outside 
aviary built a nest and laid eggs in a small yew tree. When the bird was 
sitting it was extremely difficult to distinguish the nest, but as soon as 
the bird went off to feed the blue eggs made it quite a conspicuous object. 
Apropos of the subject of protective colouring, I can give a hint to owners 
of insectivorous birds: white butterflies are at present very abundant, and 
they always go to rest after sundown on white flowers or plants with white 
or yellowish leaves. I go round every evening and easily pick off from 
fifteen to twenty of these butterflies from the flowers of white penstemons, 


** « Anomenting it.” This may refer to his weeping as passing on into 
the stream; and, grammatically, on this point much seems against me, but 
I am writing from what I have seen and know. 
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campanulas, and Anemone japonica, and from the leaves of the zonal 
pelargonium “ Sylvester,’’ and the white perennial phlox. These butterflies 
are much appreciated by the American Robin, the Nonpareil Finch, the 
English Buntings, Chaffinches, and all the English Thrushes.—Arraur 
G. Burier (Natural History Museum). 


The Dipper nesting in Trees.—Referring to Mr. Ellison’s remarks 
on the nesting of the Dipper, Cinclus aquaticus (p. 314), and to your editorial 
note thereon, I can give two other instances of the Dipper choosing a tree 
for its nesting-place. In 1888, when trout-fishing in the river Barle, above 
Dulverton, a Dipper fiew out of a willow tree, just over my head, as I was 
wading. I saw the nest against the trunk, supported by the stump ofa 
dead branch, and the eggs, five in number, I sent to Col. E. A. Butler, and 
they are probably now in his collection. I had not, until the last few years, 
much. opportunity of watching the habits of this bird, and was not aware 
that the site was an unusual one, Last year a Dipper nested in a willow 
tree overhanging a small trout-stream near here, and the remains of the 
nest are still visible. I saw them a few weeks ago, when fishing in the 
brook. Ishould like to know if any of your correspondents have remarked 
a scarcity of Spotted Flycatchers this year. In this neighbourhood there 
have not been as many as usual. The pair that nest regularly in this 
square returned; but in some places, where they are to be seen year after 
year, they have not made their appearance.—H. Sr. B. Gotpsmira (King 
Square, Bridgwater). 


Unspotted Eggs of the Spotted Flycatcher.—I send you an account 
of a curious variety of the egg of the Spotted Flycatcher, Muscicapa grisola, 
which I found here a week ago. ‘The nest was placed in a slight cavity 
made by the juncture of a bough with the stem of an old oak growing on 
an island, in a pond of some four acres, and the nest appears to me to be 
rather more substantially made than is usual. The eggs, four in number, 
are of the palest blue, with no marks of any sort, and are slightly pointed. 
On finding them I at first thought I had come upon the nest of the Pied 
Flycatcher, M. atricapilla, but, having since seen both birds together, there 
can be no doubt that the nest belongs to M. grisola. It was built some 
eight feet from the ground, and I have several times seen the old bird 
sitting on the nest—H. Howarp-Vyss (Stoke Place, Slough). 


Reported Nesting of Red-throated Diver and Barnacle in Ireland. 
—It may interest some of your readers to know that on July 24th, on the 
beach at Enniscrone, Co. Sligo, I found a dead Red-throated Diver, in - 
perfect summer plumage. It was perfectly fresh, and had evidently died 
only a few hours before, for the irides were quite full. The bird, however, 
was in very poor condition, so probably was not strong enongh to leave the 
bay for any breeding station, the nearest being that on the lakes near 
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Dungloe, on the Donegal coast. From information received from Col. 
Cooper, of Markree Castle, Co. Sligo, a few years ago, it is not improbable 
that a pair of Red-throated Divers bred and reared a young one on Lough 
Ersk, in the Ox Mountains, Co. Sligo. His keeper told him that a pair of 
Barnacles with a young one were seen on the lake during the summer (I 
think it was in July he mentioned the fact to Col. Cooper, who ordered him 
to keep a sharp look out after them); and when, some weeks after, the 
Colonel asked about the birds, the keeper said they had disappeared, and 
thought they had left the lake by the river running to the sea at Easky. 
On Col. Cooper questioning the man, he was most positive the birds were 
Barnacles, from their size and dark colour; but as it was impossible they 
could be geese of any kind, the size and colour of the birds, the solitary 
young one, and the fact of this Diver breeding on the Donegal lakes, lead 
to no other conclusion but that the birds were Red-throated Divers; the 
little lake being just the place one would expect to find a pair of Divers 
haunting, being situated in the heart of the mountains, about five miles 
from Lough Talt, and most secluded. — Robert Warren (Moyview, 
Ballina, Co. Mayo). 


Black Stork in the Scilly Islands.—I have lately seen in the hands 
of Mr. Burton, of Wardour Street, for preservation, a remarkably good 
specimen of the Black Stork, Ciconia nigra, which was shot by Mr. Dorien 
Smith, on Tresco, on the 7th of May last,—in oblivion, as we may suppose, 
of the existence of the ‘ Wild Birds Protection Act.’ It is to be regretted, 
however, that the Lord-proprietor of the Isles did not set a better example 
by protecting such a rare feathered visitor to this much-favoured part of the 
British Islands.—J. E. Hartine. | 


Breeding of the Woodcock in Ireland.—Though I have never met 
with so late a nest of Woodcock as that recorded by my friend Mr. Flemyng 
(p. 312), I have a clutch of four eggs taken on June 7th which were fresh. 
The finder told me that he knew of a considerably later nest of eggs 
having been found last year, by persons who weve picking bilberries. 
Although Woodcocks usually lay here about the beginning of April, or even 
at the end of March, yet I have known of eggs having been found, more 
than once, at the beginning of May. Within the last twenty years there 
has been unquestionably a large increase in the numbers of Woodcocks 
remaining to breed in Ireland; as in the woods at Glenstal, and reported 
by Mr. Pentland in ‘ The Field’ of Sept. 28th, 1889. I have noted nume- 
rous proofs that this has been the case within the last seven years in the 
Co. Waterford, wherever the woods are undisturbed, and I can now reckon 
on seeing Woodcocks in the evening about my plantations from April until 
July. Though the flight is slow, the vibration of the wings is rapid on 
such occasions, and the birds seem to fly over a certain beat and return 
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again and again. The Woodcock utters two very different notes on the 
wing; one is acroaking note, and the other I may attempt to syllable 
“ chouwit” or “ chouwee,” though it is far too sharp to be imitated success- 
fully by the human voice. An instance of extraordinary courage in this 
defenceless bird was related to me by Richard Wolfe, a neighbouring game- 
keeper, who formerly lived with me, and on whom I can rely. He was 
walking with some beagles through plantations near Cappoquin, in May or 
June last, when a Woodcock, which must have had young close at hand, | 
alighted in front of one of the dogs, ran towards him, and flapped her 
wings in his face; she then took flight, but on the dog going forward she 
again came towards him, flapping at him with her wings as before. The 
narrator of this incident, from his observations of Woodcocks of recent 
years, is of opinion that they produce second or late broods.—R. J. Ussuer 
(Cappagh, Co. Waterford). 


The Velvet Scoter in Mayo in Summer.—On June 24th, when 
visiting the Moyne channel and Killala Pool, I was surprised to see a pair 
of Velvet Scoters, Oidemia fusca, in the midst of a flock of about fifty 
Mergansers, Mergus serrator. There could be no mistaking the Scoters, 
from their perfectly black plumage, and the white bar across the wing. 
They were resting with the Mergansers in a little sheltered channel in the 
sands at low-water, just off Killala Pool, and on being disturbed by my boat 
they all flew out totheopen bay. It was the first time I had had a good view 
of Velvet Scoters on the wing, and with the aid of my glass I could notice 
their large size in comparison with Scaups, and the intense blackness 
of the plumage of the under parts, as well as the white bar across the wings, 
‘which was most conspicuous.—RoBert WarreEN (Moyview, Ballina). 


The Great Skua on Foula.— The state of matters shown by 
Mr. Barrington in his article on the Great Skua (p. 297) is much to 
be regretted by all true naturalists, and if this wholesale and merciless 
persecution cannot be put a stop to, it will certainly result in the total 
hanishment of the species from the island. I have information showing 
matters to be even worse than what Mr. Barrington states. My informant 
writes :—“ Not a single young bird got away last year, nor will this.” It 
is almost as bad at the Unst colony, a far smaller one than that on Foula, 
- and thus the very existence of the species as a British breeding bird is 
seriously threatened. Ata third locality where a few pairs have of late years 
been trying to found a colony—probably driven from Foula—the bulk were 
shot or driven away by “ tourists armed with breech-loaders,” and I believe 
not a single young bird escaped. I should like to point out to Mr. Barrington 
that the islands are not a kind of terra incognita, or “no man’s land,” and 
that although, as he says, he only shot one bird, and his friend another, 
far different versions of their conduct are current in the Shetlands. I do not 
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believe that those gentlemen, as I am told, “ shot right and left at everything 
they came across”; but that is the conduct ascribed to Messrs. Rh. M. 
Barrington, W. B. Barrington, W. G. Williams, C. 8. Green, and P. P. 
Vowells, and one cannot be surprised that when the natives see the law 
broken with impunity by strangers from the South, they also should set the 
, Wild Birds Protection Act at defiance. The island of Foula is at present 
for sale, and might be obtained at a very low price. I think an opportunity 
like this of acquiring an island which contains one of the finest—if not the 
finest—cliffs in Britain should not be lost. A syndicate of ornithologists 
would probably be the best proprietors the island could have—Haroip 
RaxEBorn (Eastern Road, Romford). 


The Modern Breeds of Domestic Fowl.—A reliable account of the 
principal modern breeds of the domestic fowl, not too long, and illustrated 
with figures, has been for some time a desideratum with naturalists. It has 
been at length supplied by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier in the current number 
of ‘The Ibis’ (July, 1890). In twenty-four pages, with twenty woodcuts, 
Mr. Tegetmeier tells us the chief facts in connection with a subject on 
which a multiplicity of books have been published, but most of which have 
been written, either for the guidance of poultry keepers or for enthusiastic 
admirers of particular breeds. ‘Those who belong to neither of these classes, 
and yet desire information as to the origin and development of the principal 
breeds of domestic poultry, may now find what they wish to know within 
the ordinary compass of a magazine article. 


Honey Buzzard in Co. Wexford.—A male Honey Buzzard, Pernis 
apivorus, was shot on the 27th June last, at Tintern Abbey, Co. Wexford, 
an unusually dark-coloured specimen of a rich brown colour, the head and 
neck being light grey. ‘The stomach contained the remains of grass- 
hoppers.—Epwarp WILLIAMs (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


Honey Buzzard in Shetland.—A specimen of the Honey Buzzard 
was shot at Voe of Dale, near Lerwick, on the 10th June last, by Mr. 
Laurence, of Lerwick. It was a female bird, in very poor condition, the 
stomach containing nothing but a few insect-larve, probably those of beetles, 
picked up under stones on the hillside. This is only the third occurrence 
of this bird in Shetland, which is certainly a most unlikely place to attract 
such a woodland-loving species— Harotp RarBurn (Romford). 


Bird-life at Douglas Bay, Isle of Man.—I send you a few notes on 
the bird-life at Douglas Bay, which I think the more interesting because 
its shore is lined for almost its entire length by the houses of a. town 
containing a population of 18,000. The bay is crescent-shaped, about two 
miles across, and has a sandy shore, with a bar of low rocks, uncovered at 
low water, stretching outside of the sand for most of the distance. The 
Space between high and low tide averages 300 or 400 yards. During the 
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autumn, winter, and spring a flock of Ringed Plovers frequents the sand ; 
these birds are most partial to that portion of the shore which lies under 
the promenade (from which they are easily seen), and near the body of the 
town. I have even seen some, on a wet Sunday at mid-day, running and 
pecking on the concrete surface of the old promenade, which has no sea-wall, 
is little raised above the beach, and on which some weed and gravel 
had been cast by the waves the night before. Last winter a little party of 
five or six Purple Sandpipers frequented a narrow strip of rock between the 
promenade aud the sea. I noticed them first on Dec. 22nd, and the last 
on March 25th. They were always on the same reef, and as it runs at 
right angles to the tide-line, they moved along it with the water. They 
were surprisingly tame, allowing of approach within a few yards, and then 
rising, usually only to settle a few yards further away. ‘They invariably 
kept to the rock, where their dark colour was so like that of the wrack 
which covered their feeding-ground that only their motions, or sometimes 
their weak, twittering call, so different from the sounding alarm of the 
Ring Plover, betrayed them. ‘They waded through the pools as they fed, 
sometimes apparently swimming, and alighted on spots where only the 
floating weed showed the presence of foothold, when they were most 
picturesque objects, the yellow of the beak and legs being distinctly seen, 
and the wings (which they raised to balance themselves, displaying the 
lighter colouring underneath) contrasted with the general dull grey of the 
plumage. When persistently annoyed by dogs or some of the many 
passers by, they flew out, like the Ringed Plovers under the same pressure, 
to Conester, the well-known island reef on which the ‘ Tower of Refuge’ 
stands. The commonest gulls here are the Herring and Black-headed 
Gulls, which are found, I think, in about equal numbers in winter. The 
former species breeds in abundance on the Manx coast, and in many places, 
the station nearest to Douglas being about four miles distant. The latter 
is not known to be resident in the island, and none are ever seen here 
during the breeding-season. At all times of the year one or two Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls mingle with the Herring Gulls of the bay and harbour 
(these solitary, dark-winged birds are called “ parsons” at Peel), and, more. 
rarely, a Greater Black-back may be observed amongst them. At any time 
a Heron or two may be seen in the neighbourhood, but when the shore is 
left comparatively quiet they frequent the bar of rocks opposite to the 
north part of the town in the morning and evening, keeping well out on 
the edge of the tide, often on some half-submeryed tangle-covered ridge. 
I have seen as many as six together on these rocks, but one or two is more 
usual. When flying they are often set upon and mobbed by Rooks, which in 
winter come to the sands and rocks in great numbers at dawn, associating 
there with the sea-gulls. ‘The Heron is generally called “Crane” in the 
Isle of Man. A pair of Hooded Crows (‘‘ Grey-back” is the local name) 
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bred for several years in a precipitous spot just outside the town limits on 
the north. ‘“ Grey-backs” are occasionally to be seen on the sands, and are 
common, and breed on all the rocky parts of our coast. Occasionally one 
or two Lapwings are to be met with on the sands at early morning; but 
this bird is not at all common in this neighbourhood. There are daily a 
few Shags in the bay, and two nesting-places near the pier (one marking 
a rock, the other the point of a small jetty) are frequently occupied by them ; 
another roosting-place is the battlemented wall of the ‘ Tower of Refuge,’ 
where I have seen ten or twelve together at one time.—P. Rare (4, Queen's 
Terrace, Douglas, Isle of Man). 


Little Bittern in Derbyshire.—In the spring of 1889,—I cannot 
ascertain the actual date, but believe it was in April,—a Little Bittern, 
a male in good plumage, was obtained on one of Mr. W. Burkitt's trout- 
ponds at Langwith, in Derbyshire, being shot by his keeper, Unwin. 
I believe this capture has not been recorded.—J. T. ‘TRistRAM VALENTINE 
(1, Sheffield Gardens, Kensington). 


Occurrence of the Hobby on the Irish Coast.—Mr. James Byrne, of 
the Lucifer Shoals lightship, off the coast of Wexford, has forwarded to me 
the skin of a Hobby, Falco subbuteo. It rested on the mast-head on 
May 23rd, and died on the 24th. Mr. Williams has made a capital 
specimen of the skin. According to Mr. A. G. More’s ‘ List of Irish 
Birds’ (2nd ed. 1890, p. 6), only seven examples of this bird are recorded 
to have occurred in Ireland.—Ricuarp M. Barrineton (Fassaroe, Bray, 
Co. Wicklow). [See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1877, p. 471; 1883, p. 122.—Eb.]. 


AMPHIBIANS, 


The Defensive Nature of the Amphibian Integument.—At various 
times I have kept about seventy Ringed Snakes, C. natriv, in confinement, 
and of these only three, or at most four, ever ate a toad. Under pressure 
of hunger a Snake ate a small toad about the middle of September. The 
reptile died a few days after, and there was a greenish mark near its 
middle, which proved, on dissection, to have been caused by the partially 
digested body of the toad. This was of the same colour, and had tinted all 
the tissues between itself and the cuticle. A little Snake, only a few 
months old, ate without ill effects, but after some refusals, a large number 
of toads newly emerged from the tadpole state. Only one of all my Snakes 
would ever eat, though many attacked the Great Water Newt, Triton 
cristatus. The other Snakes always released this Newt directly it began 

to struggle; but other newts, and even sticklebacks, were eaten with 
avidity —Cuartes A. WircHELL (Stroud). 


Bufo calamita near Valentia Harbour.— During a recent visit to 
Kerry, 1 found some specimens of the Natterjack Toad, Bufo calamita, not 
far from Valentia Harbour, near the small village of Castlequin. Hitherto 
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this Amphibian has not been found in Ireland, except at the head of Dingle 
Bay, all around Castlemaine Harbour. The Rev. Mr. Delap, of Valentia, 
told me of his having noticed the Natterjack near Castlequin, about twenty 
miles west of the place where they had previously been discovered, and 
I procured a few specimens in a small pool close by. They were evidently 
about to. breed, and I should much like to know whether they breed in 
England so late as this (it was about May 18th). Perhaps some reader 
of ‘ The Zoologist’ would give us an accurate statement of the distribution 
in England of this interesting Amphibian.—R, F. Scuarrr (Science and 
Art Museum, Dublin). 


FISHES. 


Effect of Thunder on Trout.—It has been stated that if thunder is 
in the air while you are fishing, the Trout will cease to rise, and I am in a 
position to corroborate this statement. A few days ago I was fishing in 
a small moorland burn when I heard, in the space of a few minutes, several 
loud peals of thunder. Prior to this I had been having excellent sport ; 
after the occurrence, for the space of twenty minutes, I failed to secure a 
fish, until the storm had quite passed away. It is difficult to determine 
whether they were affected by the real noise, or whether they were merely 
conscious of a concussion or sonorous vibrations produced by the thunder- 
clap, and transmitted through the water. Yet the former seems unlikely, 
possessing only a very imperfect auditory apparatus, besides being void of 
that external ear and canal leading from the internal ear to the surface, 
which I suppose is essential for the perception of the waves of sound. May 
I venture to suggest that the lateral line, which I suppose is now acknow- 
ledged to be a sensory organ, ‘the scales along which are perforated by a 
tube leading into a longitudinal canal up to the head, into which branches 
of the pneumagastric nerve pass,’ may be adapted to receive the vibrations’ 
of the water. Leaving the means by which the sound is conducted, the 
question arises, what is the effect on the fish themselves? Do they 
share the same dread and timidity experienced by other animals, which 
causes them to withdraw under one of the adjacent banks or some stone, 
as affording a suitable means of protection. I shall feel obliged if some 
one will offer an explanation concerning the following points, viz. :— 
(1), Whether fish are conscious of the presence of thunder, and if so by 
what means; (2), What is the effect produced; and (3), Whether the 
effect is general among fishes, or limited to certain species.—R. UsHer 

____(Cambo, Newcastle-on-Tyue). 


_ MOLLUSCA. 
The Bearded Horse Mussel at Aberdeen.—Cod feed largely on small 


Mollusca and Crustacea, hence the stomachs of these fish may be examined 
with advantage on the chance of finding rarities. In one caught off the 
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Aberdeen fishing-grounds in March last there was found a perfect valve of 
the Bearded Horse Mussel, Mytilus barbatus, both of which are now in 
the Paisley Museum. Regarding the latter shell, Gwyn Jeffreys (‘ British 
Conchology,’ vol. ii. p. 115), says, ‘it has not been recorded from any place 
north of England; ” and it would seem that there is no certain record of its 
inhabiting the north of Europe.—J, Taytor (Free Museum, Paisley), 


CRUSTACEA, 


Abnormal Size and Weight of Lobster.—-In March last a Lobster 
was caught on a long line at Whitby, which weighed while alive 9 lbs. 6 0z., 
and measured as follows:—Total length from beak to extremity of tail, 
18 in.; greatest circumference, 13 in.; breadth of tail, 8 in.; length of 


crusher claw, 17} in. ; circumference of ditto, 12in. It has been preserved 
for the Whitby Museum, 


The Angular Crab at Cullen, Banffshire.—In the stomach of a cod 
taken at Cullen, on the Banffshire coast, in March last, there was found, 
amongst other débris, a specimen of the Angular Crab, Gonoplax angulata. - 
There seem to be very few records of this crab being found in Scottish 
habitats. Bell, in his ‘ British Stalk-eyed Crustacea,’ writes concerning 
it:—* It was not until this species was obtained by Montagu in the estuary 
at Kingsbridge, Devon, that it was ascertained to be Gritish. Since that 
time it has been repeatedly taken on the southern parts of the coast. 
I have not heard of its being taken in Scotland.” Mr. R. Henderson, 
writing on the Crustacean Fauna, in vol. i. of the ‘ Transactions of the 
Natural History Society of Glasgow’ (1887), does not seem to have made 
any capture of it, for, referring to G. angulata (p. 332), he quotes 
Greville’s record, viz.:—‘‘ On the Ayrshire coast, abreast of Arran.” In 
Smiles’ ‘ Life of Thomas Edward ’ (1876), the Angular Crab is not included 
in the Banffshire Fauna at the end of the book. It is said to live in 
excavations in hardened mud. 


— 


The Circular Crab on the Aberdeen Coast.—About the same time 
as the above-mentioned capture of Gonoplax angulata, a specimen of the 
Circular Crab, Atelecybus heterodon, was found in the stomach of a cod taken 
off the Aberdeen fishing-grounds.—J. Taytor (Free Museum, Paisley). 


INSECTS. 


Destruction of Oaks by Tortrix viridana.—The destruction of the 
foliage of the oak woods in North Wales by the caterpillars of Tortrix 
viridana, as described by Mr. E. L. Mitford (p. 817), is, I am sorry to 
say, by no means unusual, and has occurred during several recent seasons ; 
notably in 1888, when the damage was much more general than during the 
present summer. This moth forms a favourite food with most of the 
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small warblers which frequent the oak woods, and in such situations the 
Willow Wren appears to feed its young almost exclusively on this insect.— 
G. H. Caron Hatcu (Grainsby Hall, Great Grimsby, Lincolushire). 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 


Society or Lonpoy. 


August 6, 1890.—Capt. Henry J. Erwes, F.L.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Major-General George Carden, of Surbiton, Surrey, and the Army and 
Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W.; and Sir Vauncey Harpur-Crewe, Bart., of 
Calke Abbey, Derbyshire, were elected Fellows. 

Prof. Meldola exhibited a male specimen of Polyommatus (Chrysophanus) 
dorilis, Hufn., a common European and Asiatic species, which had been 
taken at Lee, near Ilfracombe, in August, 1887, by Mr. Latter. At the | 
time of its capture Mr. Latter supposed the specimen to be a hybrid 
between Polyommatus phlwas and one of the “ Blues,” and had only recently 
identified it as belonging to a well-known species. Mr. Stainton, Mr. Jenner 
Weir, and Colonel Swinhoe made some remarks on the specimen, and 
commented on the additions to the list of butterflies captured in the United 
Kingdom which had been made of late years. 

Mr. W. F. H. Blandford exhibited, and made remarks on, four specimens 
of Athous rhombeus, Ol., bred from pups, recently collected by himself in 
the New Forest. 

The Rev. Dr. Walker exhibited a large collection of Coleoptera which 
he had recently made in Iceland. The following genera, amongst others, 
were represented, viz. :—Patrobus, Nebria, Byrrhus, Aphodius, Philonthus, 
Barynotus, Chrysomela, Agabus, Creophilus, and Carabus. Mr. Champion, 
Dr. Sharp, and the Chairman made some remarks on the collection. 

Capt. Elwes exhibited three species of the genus Atossa, Moore, three 
of the genus Eleysma, Butl., and three of the genus Campylotes, West.,—- 
all from the Himalayas and North eastern Asia. The object of the exhibi- 
tion was to illustrate the remarkable differences of venation in these closely- 
allied forms of the same family. Colonel Swinhoe, Mr. Warren, Mr. Moore, 
and others took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Mr. P. Crowley read a paper entitled ‘“ Descriptions of two new species 
of Butterflies from the West Coast of Africa,” and exhibited the species, 
which he proposed to name respectively Charaxes gabonica and Cymothvoe 
marginata. He also exhibited several other new species from Sierra Leone, 
which had been recently described in the ‘Annals & Mag. of Nat. Hist.'— 
H. Goss, Hon.. Sec. | 
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